INTRODUCTION1

THE Ekctra of Euripides has the distinction of being,
perhaps, the best abused^ and, one might add, not the
best understood, of ancient tragedies. a A singular
monument of poetical, or rather unpoetical perver-
sity ;" " the very worst of all his pieces;" are> for
instance, the phrases applied to it by Schlegel. Con-
sidering that he judged it by the standards of con-
ventional classicism, he could scarcely have arrived at
any different conclusion. For it is essentially, and
perhaps consciously, a protest against those standards.
So, indeed, is the tragedy of The Trojan IVemm ; but
on very different lines. The Electro has none of the
imaginative splendour, the vast ness, the intense poetry,
of that wonderful work. It is a close-knit, powerful,
well-constructed play, as realistic as the tragic con-
ventions will allow, intellectual and rebellious. Its
psychology reminds one of Browning, or even of Ibsen,
To a fifth-century Greek all history caine in the
form of legend; and no less than three extant
tragedies, Aeschylus* Libati&n*Bearers (456 B*C.), Euri-
pides* Elictra (413 B.c*}, and Sophocles1 Elfctra (date
unknown : but perhaps the latest of the three) arc
based on the particular piece of legend or history
now before us. It narrates how the son and daughter
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